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THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 


Ir is curious to watch the attempts of the English 
government to become a manufacturer, a teacher, an 
instructor in art. Nothing can be more clumsy than 
the mode in which these attempts are usually made, 
and few things more uncertain than the amount of 
success that will follow. There is sound reason for 
this, which we should do well to bear occasionally in 
mind. In a despotic country, such as France at the 
present time, the will of one man is paramount over 
all. If a district of Paris be covered with mean 
dilapidated houses, there is one man whose strong will 
suffices to determine the razing of those houses, and 
the building of a sumptuous new street on the site; 
but if such a work be needed in London, there is no 
centre of power that can control all difficulties, and 
make them bend to a predetermined plan. Our state 
is representative and departmental, surrounded with 
checks to insure honesty; but these very checks 
are the sources of delay and inefficiency. Despite 
the sarcasm of a popular writer, the government 
employés feel no great pleasure in determining ‘how 
not to do it;’ nor do they feel proud or satisfied with 
the achievements of a ‘circumlocution office,’ or with 
‘routine and red tape.’ They are bound to observe 
formalities, or they wov!d fall into disfavour with the 
heads of departments; and these heads cannot change 
the system without the aid of parliament; and par- 
liament cannot change the system without the counte- 
nance of the people; and the people are not always 
certain whether particular duties should be left to the 
executive, or be intrusted to private enterprise. With- 
out touching on the well-worn subject of the Crimean 
war, let us only glance for a moment at the building 
of the new houses of parliament. ‘The structure has 
been nearly twenty years in hand, it has cost five 
times the original estimate, and it is found to be badly 
arranged both for seeing and hearing. Well, who is 
in fault? ‘Nobody did it.’ No one person or depart- 
ment will, consent to bear the blame. ‘Too many 
cooks,’ &c., is a saying applicable by analogy here. 
The Treasury, the Board of Works, the House of 
Commons, committees of the Commons, the House of 
Lords, committees of the Lords, and many royal 
commissions, were severally and separately engaged 
in authorising works to be done to the building; but 
there was no one power supreme over all these; and 
hence the gorgeous but heterogeneous and costly 
result. 

The South Kensington Museum, recently opened, may 
be used as an illustration in a double sense. If it be 


as a curious jumble of odds and ends, thrust into a 
new iron building, shaped very much like three 
monster steam-engine boilers placed side by side, and 
situated so far from the heart of London that a long 
journey is necessary to get to it; but if regarded as 
an attempt to give practical value to the labours of 
many disconnected commissions and boards, and to 
surmount difficulties of almost every kind, it becomes 
really a creditable and most interesting display, shew- 
ing that many of our government officers are proud 
to do their work well if they can only have free scope 
for the exercise of their good sense. 

The Aistory of this museum is almost as curious as 
its contents—as the reader will presently admit. 

Nearly twenty years ago, the government timidly | 
became an educator in art, by establishing a School of 
Design at Somerset House, having for its objects the 
training of designers, who might perchance improve 
the patterns and designs for manutacturers. But the 
success was not brilliant: some persons sneered, some 
grudged public money, manufacturers were listless ; 
and in twelve years very little was achieved. At 
last the Great Exhibition of 1851 shewed us that 
though good makers of useful things, we were not so 
successful as our continental neighbours in throwing 
beauty over the articles produced; the Society of Arts 
and the government took the matter up warmly; and 
as a result, the School of Design was expanded into a 
‘Department of Science and Art,’ to train teachers in 
art; to aid committees in establishing schools of art ; 
to hold examinations, and reward successful students ; 
to form a collection of books, pictures, and works of 
art; and to circulate these specimens among provincial 
schools of art. Science, in its non-artistic relations, 
became gradually separated from art, and led to the 
establishment of a School of Mines and a Museum 
of Economic Geology, under distinct superintendence. 
Then, as a further stage, the commissioners of the 
Great Exhibition found themselves in possession of a 
large sum of money, and a collection of trade speci- 
mens, which they did not well know what to do with. 
Next, the Society of Arts made a curious collection 
of articles relating to art and manufactures, and 
offered it to the government, if room could be found 
for it. Then, again, the Commissioners of Patents 
had many curious models of patented inventions, with 
no place in which to deposit them. Furthermore, an 
Architectural Exhibition of valuable plaster-casts 
was formed. Lastly, Mr Vernon, Mr Turner, and 
Mr Sheepshanks made munificent gifts to the nation 
of pictures which could not find house-room at the 
National Gallery. 


judged by autocratic and esthetic rules, it will appear 
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in plenty, but nowhere to place them, and no one man 
empowered to decide on their destination. There 
were male schools of art, and numerous art-specimens, 
at Somerset House; there was a female School of Art 
in Gower Street; there was an elementary class at 
Smith Street, aided by the Board of Trade; there was 
a Mineral Museum at Craig’s Court, connected with 
the Ordnance Geological Survey ; there was a Museum 
of Ornamental Art at Marlborough House, and the 
Vernon and other pictures at the same place; there 
was an Architectural Museum in a sort of stable in 
Cannon Row; there were models of patented inven- 
tions stowed away in an empty room in Kensington 
Palace ; and there was a collection of art-furniture at 
Gore House, purchased by the commissioners of the 
Great Exhibition for presentation to the nation. No 
one knew where to place these numerous articles; no 
one had power to build a structure for their reception ; 
no one could answer to the House of Commons that 
the requisite funds would be well spent; no one could 
decide where the site of such a building should be; 
no one could authoritatively settle the destiny of the 
National Gallery, in relation to any new scheme; and 
the House of Commons, bewildered by a multiplicity 
of advisers, was just as likely to do wrong as to do 
right. The result is most curious. Marlborough 
House contains the Vernon and Turner collections, 
awaiting futare decision; the Museum of Economic 
Geology, in Jermyn Street, contains the Craig’s Court 
collection, greatly augmented; Somerset House has 
turned out its schools and art-people, and sent them 
to South Kensington ; it has also got rid of its learned 
societies, now located for a time at Burlington House, 
which has recently been purchased by the govern- 
ment without any clear conception of what to do with 
it; and, lastly—under the well-founded supposition 
that the House of Commons will spend many more 
years in deciding which of its numerous advisers on 
art and education are most worthy of attention—all 
parties have prudently assented to the construction of 
a temporary building to hold the unhoused national 
collections of odds and ends, until the various doctors 
have ceased to disagree about grander plans. 

The South Kensington Museum should therefore be 
regarded as a temporary expedient, to avert perplexi- 
ties which no man, no department, has the authority 
thoroughly to conquer; it is an attempt ‘how to do 
it,’ in spite of ‘circumlocution ;’ and if a visitor will 
good-naturedly view it in this light, he will forgive the 
anomalies, and will come away with a conviction that 
the collection, or collection of collections, is one of the 
most curious ever displayed to public inspection in the 


A word concerning the site, and another for the 
ildings. The commissioners of the Great Exhibition 
joined with the Treasury in purchasing a large area 
of open ground between Hyde Park and Brompton, 
national purposes; and the prince-consort advo- 
plan for building on this spot an immense 

useums and galleries, to hold the numerous 
collections. Pending the legislative consider- 

of this large question, a few temporary buildings 

put together at the southern part of this 

Brompton ; and these constitute the ‘South 

i Museum and Schools of Art,’* under the 

of the Department of Science and Art. The 

whole of the government schools of art, with the 
various collections belonging to them, are now removed 
this group of buildings; but the museum contains 
addition numerous collections of other kinds—placed 
for the reason before intimated—namely, that 


an iron building. The schools are open ly to 
students—mostly young men and women training to 
become teachers of art and pattern-drawing in 
vincial schools—whereas the museum is open to the 
public every day of the week. If an art-critic, standing 
in front of the buildings, were to judge them by any 
artistic canons of taste, he would laugh them to 
scorn; for the whole affair is marked by irredeem- 
able ugliness, and can be excused only on the plea 
that the structures are temporary. The Department 
of Science and Art betrays a consciousness of this; 
for it is pointedly stated that the iron building 
‘was constructed under the direction of the com- 
missioners for the Exhibition of 1851, and not passed 
over to the Department until after it had been com- 
pleted.” A wayfarer, whether an art-critic or not, 
becomes somewhat cross when he finds that the new 
Cromwell Road, where this South Kensington Museum 
is situated, is a mile from Hyde Park Corner, two 
miles from Regent Street, three from Temple Bar, four 
from the Bank, and five or six from Spitalfields or 
Whitechapel—a great obstacle this to those who would 
enjoy the museum, but who would willingly shun the 
labour of wading through a stream of human beings 
miles in length. In the buildings themselves, and in 
the distance from the heart of the metropolis, the 
authorities have not made a happy choice. Having 
by this grumble got rid of our ill-temper, we will 
enter the door, prepared to do justice to the interior. 
The apartments or compartments are certainly well 
fitted to display the various collections; for the con- 
structors, troubled by no scruples touching architectural 
style, have placed the windows and sky-lights just 
wherever they would best throw light: as a conse- 
quence, everything is well seen. And now for the 


tions. 

The Museum of Ornamental Art forms the nucleus or 
main part of whole. It is this with which the 
public have been familiar at Marlborough House, 
augmented from various quarters, especially at the time 
of Mr Bernal’s sale. The whole series now amounts to 
no less than 4000 articles; but just at the present 
time, about 1000 specimens are in the Manchester 
Art Treasures Exhibition; many hundred others are 
in circulation for exhibition in the various provincial 
towns where schools of art have been established; 
while several, of a delicate and costly character, are 
kept packed away until a fireproof exhibition-room 
has been constructed for their reception. Hence this 
museum is just now in a transitory state. It is, never- 
theless, classified into seventeen divisions, calculated 
to impart ideas of tasteful art-workmanship in the 
following articles: carvings, sculptures, bronzes, terra- 
cottas, and wax or plaster models; painting, wall- 
decoration, paper-hanging, illumination, printing, and 
pattern-designing ; cameos, intaglios, medals, and seals; 
mosaics, pietra-dura work, marqueterie, tarsia work, 
parquetage, buh! work, pigué work, and other kinds 
of inlaying ; furniture and general upholstery ; basket 
and cane work; leather work, stamped leather, and 
bookbinding; japanned or lackered work; glass- 
painting; glass manufactures; enamels; pottery; 
locks and keys, goldsmith’s work, damasquinerie, niello 
work, and examples of forged, cast, stamped, pressed, 
chased, engraved, and etched metals; arms, armour, 
and accoutrements; watch and clock work ; jewellery, 
personal ornaments, and objects in precious materials ; 
and, lastly, textile fabrics, costumes, garment tissues, 
lace, embroidery, carpets, and tapestry hangings. A 
mere glance at the items in this list will shew how 
exhaustless the collection might become, and how 
highly interesting; for the articles are not collected 
and jumbled merely to make a show. There is 4 
reason assignable for their retenti b they are 
really beautiful; because they illustrate a particular 
style of art ; because they shew the difference of tastes 
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the world-renowned Loggie of the Vatican; a series 
illustrative of the history of wood-engraving ; electro- 


artistic metal-work in the Louvre, the Musée de 
Cluny, and the Musée d’Artillerie; collections to shew 
how far the Mintons and Copelands of England have 
risen to an equality with the imperial manufacturers 
at Sevres ; beautiful old carved coffers, cabinets, linen- 
chests, and escritoires, in oak, ebony, walnut, and 
marqueterie, displaying the taste and skill of Italian, 
French, and Flemish art-workmen in past ages. It is 
needless, however, to go on with this list; the above 
are a few of the objects in the museum; and when the 
officers of the department tell us that they have 4000 
such, ready to be properly labelled if circumstances 
allow them to be all exhibited at once, the reader may 
judge what a treasure of pleasant things the nation 
really possesses here. 
The Educational Collection is another of the groups 
in this iron building. It may be considered as useful 
rather than artistic; but it is not wholly wanting in 
the latter quality, and is well worthy the notice of 
the friends of good-sense education. Its origin was 
simply this: When the Society of Arts reached the 
good old age of 100 years, in 1854, it celebrated the 
event in many worthy ways.. Among other 
numerous literary and scientific institutions, philo- 
sophical societies, mechanics’ institutes, athenzums, 
and lyceums, suggested the formation of a museum to 
illustrate the progress of the educational art, in refer- 
ence to the books, diagrams, models, casts, implements, 
and school appliances, introduced in various countries 
for educational purposes. The society warmly took 
up the matter; and hence the opening of the Educa- 
tional Exhibition at St Martin’s Hall, described in the 
Journal in August of the above-named year.* All the 
chief school-societies, all the training-schools, all the 
blind-schools, all the deaf and dumb schools, many of 
the publishers of educational books, and individuals 
and societies in various countries of Europe and 
America, warmly responded to the appeal made to 
them. After the close of that exhibit‘on, a large 
number of the articles were presented to the govern- 
ment; and these, aided by subsequent acquisitions, 
form the educational collection at South Kensington. 
They are grouped into about twelve classes; the 
articles in each class being so arranged ‘as to enable 
all persons engaged in teaching to see, collected into 
one group, the most recent, the best, and the cheapest 
forms of apparatus and means of imparting knowledge 
in its several with the prices of the speci- 
mens, and where they can be obtained—enabling them 
to compare one specimen with another, and to select 
that which may best suit their requirements.’ The 
curators also tell us, that ‘it has been an object in 
labelling the specimens, to do so in such a manner as 
will convey as large an amount of information as 
possible ; appealing, in some measure, like diagrams 
in lectures, through the eye to the understanding.’ It 
is only fair to say that this intention has been realised 
in a very happy way. We may run over the twelve 
divisions thus: mechanical models and drawings of 
steam-engines, pumps, wheel-work, and other matters 
aiding to teach the principles of mechanism ; illustra- 
tions of the physical sciences, in models and speci- 
mens relating to electricity, galvanism, heat, optics, 
and the like; chemical specimens and apparatus, with 


between different countries; because they mark pro- 
gression of taste in some one country ; or because they 
were the production of some one whose art-workman- 
ship has become famous. Models and casts from 
the great ruins of Italy and Greece; drawings and 
photographs of architectural ornament; copies of the 
wall-decorations of Raphael’s time, including those of | by actual examples; 


type casts from some of the choicest specimens of 


small amateur cabinets of specimens, tables of atomic 
weights, &c.; geography and astronomy, illustrated by 
globes, atlases, relief-models, diagrams, camera slides, 
planispheres, and so forth; natural history, with just 
such a number of specimens in botany, entomology, 
mineralogy, and fossil geology, as may suffice to teach 
economy, shewn in 
useful little contrivances bearing on the comfort of 
everyday-life; musical instruments and apparatus 
pertaining to the musical art, with any novelties that 
relate to facility i in teaching; school apparatus, humane 
in purpose and ingenious in construction, for 
the blind and the deaf and dumb; physical training, 
illustrated by the apparatus now used in various 
schools for athletic exercises, bracing the muscles, 
&e. ; general education, applied chiefly through the 
medium of object-lessons, such as the ay Kinder- 
garten system, introduced from Germany ; fine arts, 
so far as taught in schools by the wel mahdesel 
in and, lastly, school buildings and fittings, illus- 
trating suggested improvements in the arrangements 
and fittings of school-rooms. What renders this collec- 
tion more interesting is, that each division or group 
has its own library, ite own shelves of books relating to 
the matters under notice. 
The Commissioners of Patents’ Museum is a third 
collection, wholly distinct from the two above described. 
The commissioners of patents are publishing the speci- 
fications and diagrams of all the —— ever granted 
in this country for new inventions, far exceeding 
twenty thousand in number; they also possess numer- 
ous beautiful models of patented inventions. It was 
resolved, therefore, that as no other convenient 
depository offered, the South Kensington Museum 
should receive the models, and one copy of all the 
printed works of the commissioners. In addition, 
there have been obtained from various quarters about 
a hundred portraits of the most eminent inventors and 
mechanicians this country has produced. The visitor 
may therefore gaze with admiring wonder at Scott 
Russell’s superb model of the oscillating steam-engines 
for the Great Eastern; or smile at the little model 
of the petticoat weaving-machine; or pore over the 
specifications and diagrams of thousands of patents; 
or study the portraits of the Watts and Arkwrights of 


The ‘Trade Collection ie fourth among the list 
of those in the iron building. It arose out of the 
Exhibition of 1851. A circular was sent to all the 
exhibiters, ‘pointing out to them the advantages of 
a systematic collection from different classes of objects 
which they respectively exhibited, and sawae 
their co-operation in forming such a collection. 
bition which might be of use for future consultation, 
and which, in the form of actual specimens, would be 
far more valuable than the most complete catalogue 
or the most careful diagrams. It was proposed to 
register the discovery and uses of various materials. 
The collection was to serve as a means of reference 
for commercial, scientific, and artistic purposes.’ The 
exhibiters entered warmly into the plan, and offered 
liberal contributions of specimens; but unfortunately, 
through circumstances into the secret of which we 
are not admitted, the commissioners of the Great 
Exhibition found themselves unable to carry out their 
plan ; and for six long years, some of the lower rooms 
of Kensington P Palace have contained such of the 
specimens as it was decided to keep; and the pack- 
ages were never opened until the spring of the present 
year. The truth is, as was before implied, these 
varied treasures have come upon the nation sagghon 
that house-room for them has hitherto been wanting. 
Various considerations have induced the commiaiones 


* Chambers’s Journal, No. 32. 


to distribute, at some future time, all the specimens of 
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this Trade Collection among national and provincial 
museums and learned societies, enabling them, in some 
instances, to complete 
to make important additions to them. This Trade 
Collection, then, although interesting and valuable in a 
high degree, may be regarded as temporary, so far 
as the South Kensington Museum is concerned. 

“The Economic Museum is a development, on a larger 
scale, of one of the divisions in the Educational Col- 
lection. It was formed by Mr Twining, and presented 
by him to the government. The object has been, 


, fuel and household stores, &c. Such a series, 
it is evident, may be almost without limit; and even 
to the extent of Mr Twining’s small collection—made 
in a feeling of hearty and wholesome benevolence— 
og are abundant contrivances well worth peeping 
ito. 
The Sheepshanks Collection is in one sense out of 
ian here, seeing that modern English paintings have 
ittle to do with the miscellaneous contents of the 
museum generally. Yet, what was to be done? A 
gentleman munificently offers a collection of pictures 
worth many thousand pounds, and we have nowhere to 
place them: better, then, deposit them in a series of 
well-lighted rooms in the new building, constructed at 
a small expense for that purpose, than lose the gift 
while artistic doctors are quarrelling about a new 
National Gallery. If viewed in this light, the Sheep- 
shanks Collection may well please us, despite its 
locality. About 250 oil-paintings by modern English 
masters, and numerous drawings and etchings, formed 
the gift; to which other specimens have since been 
added. Here we may enjoy for hours long the 
products of Bonnington, Burnet, Clint, Collins, 
Constable, Cooper, Cope, Creswick, Danby, Eastlake, 
Etty, Frith, Horsley, Jackson, Lance, Landseer, Lee, 
Leslie, Mulready, Roberts, Stanfield, Stothard, Turner, 
Webster, Wilkie, and other well-esteemed knights of 
the easel. 
One thing more we must say—that the whole of 
these collections are capitally lighted; and that on 
two evenings of the week a successful novelty has 
been introduced—lighting by gas for artisan-visitors 
who cannot come during the day. This is a beginning 
that may lead to important results elsewhere. 
And now, if the reader fails to admit that the 
South Kensington Museum is well worth a visit from 
all, the fault must be in the writer of this article, and 
not in the museum. 


THE KING’S WORD. 


Never had the position of a king presented so hopeless 
an aspect as that of Charles VII. of France, in the 
year 1456, two years before his deliverance by Joan 
of Arc. Almost all the ports and fortresses in the 
hands of the English, an army which it was difficult 
to maintain, without ailies, an empty treasury, and no 
prospect of soon again being able to fill it—those were 
the circumstances in which Charles found himself, 
when one day, during his sojourn at Bourges, he 
received information that the last remains of his army 
had, in the preceding night, set fire to their camp, and 
gone over to the enemy. With the defection of these 
troops, under the command of the Count de Richemont, 
constable of France, the cause of Charles appeared to 
be irretrievably lost. 

Such a disaster would have driven any other 


their collections, and in others | pastime of throwing the dice—merely looked up with 


intelligence of his misfortune just as he was engaged 
with his favourite, the Marquis de Giac, in his darling 


a slight air of astonishment at the officer who had 
brought him the message, and asked: ‘What! are they 
all gone?’ 

‘ All, sire.’ 

‘Well, Giac, that is a good joke,’ said the king, 
laughing and turning to his favourite. 

‘ Yes, sire,’ answered Giac ; ‘and the misfortune could 
not have befallen your majesty at a luckier moment.’ 

* Why so?’ 

‘The men, sire, had arrears of pay owing to them, 
and the treasury is empty. At this moment a page 
announced the Comte de Richemont, constable of 
France; and the countenance of the marquis, which 
had hitherto borne an expression of careless gaiety, 
instantly changed to one of extreme seriousness, and 
his face turned deadly pale. 

* My cousin is welcome!’ cried the king, at the same 
time looking towards the officer, who was still waiting, 
and giving him to understand, by a motion of the 
hand, that he was dismissed. 

* Well, Giac ?’ said Charles, in a tone of wonderment, 
as his favourite, whilst expecting the entrance of the 
constable, left the dice-box standing untouched before 
him ; ‘ the throw is with you.’ 

‘ Sire’——- stammered Giac, as he arose in embar- 
rassment from the table. 

* What is the matter ?’ 

‘Your majesty is aware that the constable is not 
friendly towards me. As your treasurer, sire, he may 
think it my fault that the deserting troops had not 
received their arrears of pay, and I fear he may wish 
to be revenged.’ 

‘Nonsense, Giac! Do not give yourself any concern 
on that account. I, your king, will protect you.’ 

But circumstances might occur, your majesty’ —— 
said the marquis, trembling. 

ee se is nothing to fear. You have my royal 
word’—— 

Here the conversation was interrupted by the 
entrance of the constable. 

‘Welcome, good cousin, to Bourges !’ cried Charles. 
‘Ihave already heard what has taken place at St 
| Jacques de Beuvron. The wicked traitors!—— But 
what brings you to me, worthy cousin ?’ 

*Iam come, sire,’ answered the count, ‘to return to 
you my sword of office, as it is no longer able to restore 
the lost condition of France.’ 

‘Not so hasty, cousin!’ cried Charles, knitting his 
brows. ‘It is not my fault that the cowardly mer- 
cenaries have left us.’ 

‘It is not mine, sire,’ answered the constable, proudly 
and with emphasis, 

*I know, I know,’ said the king. ‘You are a faith- 
ful servant.’ The count bowed coldly. 

‘When I received the constable’s sword from your 
majesty,’ said he, ‘and assembled an army to protect 
your throne, I did so upon one condition: I promised 
to support thé troops at my own cost during a period 
of four weeks, at the end of which time they were to 
be paid by your majesty, and you promised to send me 
a hundred thousand dollars for that purpose.’ 

‘Very true, cousin.’ 

‘Four months have elapsed since then; I kept my 
promise, but the money did not arrive. ‘The troops 
refused to serve any longer without pay. I entreated 
and threatened, but without avail: the traitors deserted 
secretly. It would not have happened, sire, if you had 
kept your word as well as I kept mine, and had sent 


monarch to despair; but Charles—who received the 


the money as you 4 
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a cried Charles, rising from his seat, and pale 
only did not send the money ?’ 


‘No? And the money has been collected from the 
country for the purpose! .... What has become 


of it?’ 

‘Ask the Marquis de Giac, your majesty: perhaps 
he knows,’ answered the constable coldly. 

The marquis, who had hitherto listened to the 
conversation in a state of the greatest anxiety, replied 
to the king’s question : 

‘Sire,’ said he, ‘out of the hundred thousand dollars, 
the Chevalier d@’Ange was paid the bet he laid with 
your majesty; and the rest I took in part-payment 
for the three horses I had brought from Burgundy.’ 

‘So the money has gone for a bet and three horses !’ 
cried the constable, angrily turning to the marquis: 
‘you are truly an excellent treasurer!’ 

‘Whether I am so or not,’ answered the marquis 
scornfully, ‘it is not your business to decide.’ The 
constable bit his lip without making any reply, and 
then fell on one knee before the king, and presented 
his sword : 

‘Here, sire,’ said he, ‘is my sword back again.’ 

* No, my cousin, we ‘will not accept it,’ cried Charles ; 
‘for we know none more worthy to whom we can 
confide it.’ The constable appeared to consider for a 
minute, and then, with a side-glance at the marquis: 

‘Since you command it, sire,’ said he, ‘I will retain 
my sword, hoping long to wear it to the honour of my 
king and France; but I must make one condition, 
which I hope you will grant me.’ 

* Most willingly, cousin.’ 

* As constable of France,’ continued the count, ‘I 
exercise the highest jurisdiction within the provinces 
confided to me, as well as within the district of the 
town of Bourges.’ 

‘Right!’ 

* Allow me then, sire, to make use of this power; 
and permit that the same obedience may be shewn to 
me that would be shewn to yourself.’ Charles appeared 
for a moment embarrassed, and then, with a side-look 
at his visibly anxious favourite: ‘It shall be so, 
cousin,’ said he, ‘but with one stipulation: you must 
answer to me with your honour for the safety of the 
head of the Marquis de Giac.’ 

*I answer for his life, sire,’ said the constable. Then 
turning to the marquis: 

*My lord marquis,’ said he, ‘ you are my prisoner.’ 


A few hours after the visit of the constable to 
King Charles, the Marquis de Giac was a prisoner in 
Bourges, on the charge of having squandered the 
money belonging to the royal treasury. ‘This, at least, 
was the form under which the constable had proposed 
to himself to retaliate upon the marquis, for a long 
list of offences he had been for some time commit- 
ting with impunity, feeling himself safe under the 
especial protection of the king. The prisoner was fully 
aware of the danger of the position in which he was 
placed, although the word of the king, as well as 
that of the constable, was undoubted security for his 
life. But are there not punishments infinitely more 
painful than death? Are there not tortures insuffi- 
cient to destroy the thread of life, yet, in comparison 
with which, death itself would be a boon? And 
what was there to hope from the protection of a weak 
and frivolous king, at the time when the will of the 
constable was of greater weight than that of his 
master ? 

Giving himself up to these reflections, his head 
resting on his two hands, the marquis sat in a corner 
of his dark and dismal prison, awaiting the arrival of 
the messenger who was to make known to him his 
fate; for in those days no lengthened process was 


; | squandered the royal treasure, and that he be accord- 


under the displeasure of the constable. It was, there- 
fore, that same evening that the door of the prison 
opened, and the mayor of Bourges, attended by two 


sheriffs, before the ee A long roll of 
paper in the hand of the former announced to him that 
his fate was decided. 


*My Lord Marquis de Giac,’ said the mayor, after 
clearing his throat, and unrolling the paper, ‘draw 
near, and hear the sentence which the good city of 
Bourges, according to right and conscience, passes 
upon you.’ 

The prisoner, by nature not timid, and endowed with 
acertain strength of soul which enabled him to meet 
with fortitude inevitable evils, arose courageously, and 
walking up to the mayor almost with an air of pride: 

‘Let me hear it!’ said he. ‘But, pray, use not 
many words.’ 

‘As you command,’ replied the mayor, bowing low 
as he spoke; and then he proceeded to read, with all 
the pomposity of his office, as follows: ‘The supreme 
administrator of the laws of the good and true city of 
Bourges decrees, according to right and conscience, 
that Arthur Phebus Charles, Marquis de Giac, be 
held guilty of having improperly and fraudulently 


ingly attainted of high treason, and condemned to 
suffer death by the sword.’ 

‘How? Death?’ cried the prisoner, more in anger 
than in terror. 
‘ Allow me to , my lord marquis; I have not 
yet done,’ said the mayor; and he read on: ‘In con- 
sideration, however, of its having pleased his majesty, 
our most gracious king and master, to pardon with 
his own royal word the said Marquis de Giac, and to 
grant him his life, so shall the sentence pronounced 
upon him be commuted and changed to a penance, 
which commutation, however, can only be obtained 
by the condemned declaring in his own handwriting 
that he is willing to undergo the sentence of death, 
and to renounce the favour of the royal pardon offered 
him, 
‘And what is the penance which I am to prefer to 
death—in what does it consist?’ asked the prisoner, 
turning pale. 
‘It is as follows,’ said the mayor, reading further: 
‘That Arthur Phebus Charles, Marquis de Giac, shall 
bind himself to put to death with the sword to-morrow 
morning before sunrise, in the open market-place of 
Bourges, one of the criminals at present convicted 
of murder.’ 
Uttering a cry of rage and horror, the prisoner sank 
on the bench of his cell, and the door immediately 
closed upon the retiring mayor and his attendants. 
When we consider the degradation attached to the 
office of public executioner in the middle ages, the 
contempt in which the man who filled it was held, 
and his low position in a civil community, we shall 
be able to form some idea of the refined cruelty con- 
tained in the so-called penance inflicted on the Marquis 
de Giac. To come in contact, even in the remotest 
degree, with that administrator of criminal justice, 
was held to be a disgrace which not even the royal 
authority was sufficient entirely to obliterate; and 
the meanest citizen would have preferred death to 
that act which the authorities of Bourges had imposed, 
under the name of a penance, upon a man of ancient 
and honourable race, and one who had long stood 
high in the favour of a crowned head. 


At the dawn of day, on the 5th of June 1456, an 
agitation began on the market-place of Bourges, 
which announced that something, as unusual as it 
was important, was about to take place. Out of all 
the houses, streets, and alleys streamed men and women 
of all ages, who assembled round a circle marked out 


necessary for the condemnation of one who had fallen 


with posts in the middle of the market-place, the 
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as to its object. It was a scaffold, which 
its vieti 

The expectation and the interest depicted on the 
countenances of the constantly increasing mass, was 
very decidedly different from that which was usually 
observed on like occasions. This difference had its 
rise in the circumstance that the present occasion was 
not one of a common execution, but, as was already 
known to the inhabitants of Bourges, an example of 
the administration of justice hitherto altogether with- 
out precedent. Besides this, the unusual time of day, 
as well as the place, contributed much to lend solem- 
nity to the whole; for a gallows had never before been 
known to be erected within the precincts of the dwell- 
ing-houses of the citizens of Bourges; and added to 
this, the sword of justice was now to be seen in the 
hand of a man who, although he had not been particu- 
larly beloved by the people, had at least always been 
looked up to by them with respect. 

As at length, during the continuation of that rust- 
ling and confused noise which is inseparable even from 
a silent multitude, the daylight increased by degrees, 
and announved the approaching rising of the sun in 
the east, a deep and awful stillness suddenly prevailed. 
Through a passage formed by the crowd, a picket of 
soldiers approached the fatal ring; surrounded by 
these soldiers was a miserable cart, in which sat the 
executioner, and by his side a haggard-looking man, 
who was evidently about to suffer the death of a male- 
factor. Ata little distance from the cart, followed a 
clergyman, accompanied by a man, whose face was 
perfectly pale, but whose carriage was firm and proud, 
and his aspect imposing. His dress, richly embroidered 
with gold, but to which the armorial ornaments were 
nevertheless wanting, shewed him to be of high rank. 
It was the Marquis de Giac. When he appeared, a 

exclamation of sympathy ran through the 
crowd. 


In the meantime five members of the judicial body 
of Bourges had approached the scaffold from an oppo- 
site direction, and after laying several rolls of paper 
down upon a table, awaited earnestly and silently the 
approach of the condemned. A few moments after, the 
victims appeared upon the place of execution. The 
clergyman drew near to the culprit who had been con- 
victed of murder, prayed with him for a short time, 
and then led him to the fatal seat; after which, amidst 
the breathless stillness which prevailed, the senior of 
the five judicial officers proceeded to read aloud, first 
the sentence of the murderer, and then that of the 
Marquis de Giac, to whom he turned at the conclusion 
with these words : 

*I demand of you, Arthur Phebus Charles, Marquis 
de Giac, whether you are willing, under your own 
handwriting and signature, to give yourself up to the 
royal mercy, and thus escape the sentence of death 
which hangs over you?’ 

* No,’ answered the marquis, in a firm voice. 

‘Then,’ continued the officer of justice, ‘you will 
have to perform the penance imposed on you, and do 
the part of executioner to the delinquent who has been 
adjudged to suffer death at the hands of the headsman.’ 

Saying this, he made a sign to the executioner, who 
drew from under his cloak a sword, which he presented 
to the Marquis de Giac. 

An indescribable expression of anxiety was depicted 
on every countenance. After a short pause, the 
marquis, pale as death, seized the sword with a firm 
grasp, bared his right arm, and—— A shriek of horror 
burst from the crowd—he had cut off his right hand 


Returning the sword to the executioner, and turning 
to the judicial authorities, whilst the blood streamed 
from his arm, he said : ‘Go, tell the constable, gentle- 
men, that the Marquis de Giac has no hand with 
which to perform the duty of executioner’ 


Before the expiration of an hour, the marquis 
received the pardon of the constable, who admired 
courage still more than he hated political crime.* 


OLD SAWS NEW SET. 


I wave a great respect for poor Richard and Dr 
Benjamin Franklin, and have tried in my time to turn 
some of their famous maxims to account; but I find, 
from observation and experience, they do not always 
yield the admirable results they promise. They are 
sober-looking, sensible-seeming precepts, but somehow 
they fail on being reduced to practice; or rather, I 
might say, they are to a great extent impracticable, 
and do not admit of being wrought into everyday 
procedure. I begin to be in doubt whether they are 
so wise and canny as they are commonly considered. 
I desire, therefore, to make a protest against a few of 
them, and to state, in my rambling way, what I fancy 
may be said on the other side. I don’t care much 
about being logical: if anything illogical occurs to me 
which seems pertinent to the occasion, I shall say it, 
without regard to consequences. I wish the ghosts of 
Poor Richard and Dr Franklin, and all other maxim- 
mongers, dead or living, to understand, that some of 
their renowned sayings are becoming questionable; 
that here, at anyrate, they shall for once be ques- 
tioned. Anything they may have to say in the way of 
reply, shall have due consideration; but meanwhile, 
they are to be politely and respectfully informed, that 
they are not any longer to pass for the perfect and 
infallible sages they have been hitherto esteemed. 

By way of beginning, let us look at this celebrated 
saying, which so many of us can remember having 
heard quoted for our admonition, when perhaps we 
were too young and heedless to take much notice of 
it, and were accordingly in no great danger of being 
misled by it: 

Early to bed, and early to rise, 
Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
Can anybody in his senses take that for truth? I 
mean to say, I have seen it a thousand times contra- 
dicted by matter of fact. If there were any truth in 
it, I think I know who would have been a rich anda 
wise man. It would have been Boots at the inn—a 
fellow most exemplary for early rising, and who, both 
from principle and disposition, always goes to bed as 
soon as possible. He even sometimes goes to sleep 
in his boot-house, or in a hayloft in the middle of the 
day; and, to shew that his habit in this respect is no 
pretence, is usually very difficult to awaken. CLarlier 
than the middle of the day, we think, nobody could 
reasonably be expected to seck repose; and thus 
Boots may be said to fulfil the first demand of the 
grave maxim as literally as it is possible to fulfil 
it. Then, as to rising early, it is well known 
that he is always first up in the house. During 
most of the year, he is up long before the sun rises: 


* From the German of Schubar. 
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he has the traveller to call who is going by the coach 
or an early train, the hot water to get ready for 
the gentleman who shaves by candlelight, a score or 
two pair of boots and shoes to polish, and to clean the 
knives for breakfast ; and all this has to be done before 
anybody else is moving. Boots plainly fulfils the 
second condition—that of getting up betimes. And 
now, what is the result in his experience? Is he wise 
or wealthy? Not at all. If Boots has any character 
at all, it is probably a character for stupidity. The 
most one ever sees in him, is a little flippant shrewdness 
of the Sam Weller description—a quality as little like 
wisdom as Day and Martin polish is like sunshine. 
|| Boots certainly does not profit on the score of wisdom 
by his early rising; neither can he be said to gain 
much by it in the way of healthiness. He has gener- 
ally a besmutted, dingy, unwashed, unwholesome, and 
comfortless appearance, which betokens anything but 
healthiness—betokens rather a worn and forlorn and 
vagabondish state of mind and body. Boots, perhaps, 
is dissipated—drinks at the barrel when he is sent to 
draw the beer, spends his sixpences not unlikely in 
‘goes’ of ardent spirits, disdains contact with soap and 
water—lives, upon the whole, a shabby and reckless sort 
of life, thinking that the kind of thing most accordant 
with his calling. Rarely does he even so much as black 
his own boots, which, moreover, are commonly without 
laces. Clean-shirt days are epochs in his existence, 
like angels’ visits, few and far between. Boots is 
scarcely reputable, looks usually like a blackguard, 
and is not unfrequently the great original he looks; 
yet he is pre-eminently the man who is first up in a 
morning, and, whenever he has opportunity, goes to 
bed in the afternoon—goes to bed, therefore, sooner 
than any other bed-requiring creature, for we count 
}| nothing of his often being up till midnight, as that 

may be reckoned the beginning of the next day with 
him ; and with all this early rising and early bed-going, 
Boots is still—just what you see him. 


Early to bed, and early to rise, 
makes Boots 
Neither healthy, nor wealthy, nor wise. 


Well, I think that much is proved. The maxim 
practically carried out, as in this individual case, turns 
out to be a fallacy. Nobody need tell me, that as there 
are ‘no rules without an exception,’ so Boots is to be 
accounted an exception. I maintain with pertinacity 
that Boots comes strictly within the rule. He thoroughly 
complies with the conditions set down for his observ- 
ance to gain the proposed end; and if he does not gain 
it, it is not because his case is anyway exceptional, but 
because the rule has no relation to the consequences 
ascribed to it. Early rising is no doubt a wholesome 
habit at certain seasons of the year, and may be recom- 
mended as being in most cases conducive to bodily 
welfare; but any one who expects to become either 
healthy, wise, or wealthy, by simply getting up and 
going to bed betimes, will not have long to live to see 
the folly of the experiment. No pike-staff can be 
plainer than the fact, that a man’s success in life 
depends not on his early rising, but on what he does 
and thinks about when he is up. You may rise before 
the lark, and go to rest with the domestic poultry, and 
be neither physically, mentally, nor pecuniarly the 
better for it, unless you observe at least a few other 
conditions, which the maxim under consideration does 
not take into the account. Poor Richard’s saw, then, 
needs to be new set; and if it is not sharpened up a 
good deal, and turned nearly into a new one, it will 


151 
iron. 


Something similar, we apprehend, must eventuall 
be the fate of another of these popular pri 
‘Diligence is the mother of good-luck, and God gives 
all things to industry.’ The inventor of this, perhaps, 
may be excused for his short-sightedness, as he did not 
live in the nineteenth century ; consequently, he had 
never known or heard of the distressed needlewomen. 
These singular nuns of industry, as we are credibly 
informed, are in the habit of labouring for sixteen or 
eighteen hours a day to earn tenpence—finding thread 
and buttons for the work out of their wages. Here, 
surely, is diligence with no offspring of good-luck— 
industry, which is so far from obtaining ‘all things,’ 
that it cannot even procure a sufficiency of dry bread 
and decoction of chickory without sugar! What can 
an industrious needlewoman, seeking for consolation 
among proverbs, think of this one, except that it is— 
bosh? Put not your trust in proverbs, will be her 
natural prayer and admonition to all shirt-makers, 
seeing that whatever application they may have to 
the affairs of more favourably conditioned people, 
they have little or none at all to them. Those, like 
the present, which are founded on economical con- 
siderations, are utterly inoperative within their sphere 
of circumstances, and cannot be urged upon them 
with any shadow of justice or propriety. And 
what is true in their case, is true also in regard to 
numerous other sections of the community. What 
‘ good-luck’ fronr diligence ever befalls the great body 
of day-labourers who, for six days in every week of 
their lifetime, when work is to be had, are, to say the 
least of them, more or less industriously employed ? 
If ‘all things’ are to be gained by industry, these 
laborious people ought to have a considerable accu- 
mulation in the savings’ bank; but it is notorious | 
that they have nothing of the sort—notorious that 
most of them find it difficult to make ends meet 
on Saturday nights, and that the majority are subject 
to the inconvenience of being perpetually in debt. 
How are facts like these to be reconciled with the 
bland assumptions of the maxim? You might as 
well attempt to reconcile the proceedings of party 
politicians, after coming into office, with their pre- 
vious professions while in the ranks of ‘opposition.’ 
Good-luck and prosperity are no more the necessary 
consequences of mere habitual diligence, than good 
performances are the results of liberal promises in 
political administration. The great gains promised to 
industry are dependent on other conditions; on com- 
plicated concurrences of circumstances, in which indus- 
try comes in as only one of many elements, and that, 
usually, by no means the most significant. Industry, 
to be profitable, must be directed to remunerative 
pursuits; and even then, success will be to a large 
extent determined by fortunate combinations of oppor- 
tunity, adroit contrivance, lucky chances, and ingenious 
expedients, in conjunction with which, mere industry 
will often play but a very subordinate part. Why, 
then, should poor, struggling, hard-toiling people be 
tantalised by such preposterously foolish saws as this 
we are considering? It has no manner of application 
to their confused and perplexed circumstances ; it can 
afford them no comfort in any crisis: and as a reproach 
for their lack of acquisition, it is senseless, and merci- 
lessly cruel. Let it be banished to the limbo of absurd 
and obsolete thrift-lumber, and never be reproduced, 
save as a ludicrous curiosity, to shew the senselessness 
of what formerly passed for wisdom! 

The next pretentious fallacy we have to notice takes 
the form of a plausible admonition: ‘Keep thy shop, 
and thy shop will keep thee.’ This seems a simple 
enough rule for avoiding bankruptcy, and we can fancy 
a youthfui adventurer setting out with it as part of 
his stock-in-trade, with the confident expectation al 
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ous ill not save him, for a certainty. He will find 
in the long-run that success in shopkeeping depends 
somewhat on the amount 
for carrying on his en ; a little upon 
demand ous may be in his neighbourhood for the 
articles he proposes to supply ; and also a little on the 
extent and kind of competition to be encountered in 
the same line of business. There will be other con- 
tingencies that will more or less affect the specula- 
tion. From his eagerness to go into business, he may 
have selected an unfavourable 
tion where, in fact, no new p happens 
wanted, and where the utmost standing behind the 
counter will not avail to attract customers. You 
could not very well drive a trade in jewellery in 
Seven Dials, nor would refined confectionary be like 
to answer in Spitalfields. A bookseller’s shop would 
meet with little patronage in an agricultural village, 
and a toy-shop would seem an insult and an abomina- 
tion on a genteel terrace where the houses are occupied 
by old maids. A baked-potato stand would hardly do 
in Pall Mall, and whelks and periwinkles would meet 
but a slow sale in Mayfair. It is not, therefore, by 
merely attending closely to the shop that the shop 
can be made to keep the keeper: there must be an 
adaptation in the shop to existing wants; the pos- 
session of capital by the shopkeeper to enable him to 
maintain his ground till custom comes; a surrounding 
population, sufficiently numerous, with disposition and 
ability to purchase what he has got to sell; and not 
too much competition to hinder him from obtaining 
reasonable profits. All these several conditions are 
taken no account of in the maxim; and hence, as a 
rule of guidance, it is irrational and misleading; and 
any one who is weak enough to hazard his success 
upon it, will be likely to pay a very paltry dividend in 
the day of his insolvency. It may indicate one of the 
manifold conditions of success, but taken as the sole 
and full expression of the law through which success is 
to be attained, it is as pitiful a generalisation as was 
ever invented by the stupidity of man. It is about 
on a level with the famous advice of Master Subtle to 
Abel Drugger in the Alchemist : 


On the east side of your shop, aloft, 
Write Mathlai, Tarmiel, and Baroborat; 
Upon the north part, Ruel, Velel, Thiel. 

y are the names of those mercurial spirits 
That do fright flies from boxes..... And 
Beneath your threshold bury me a loadstone, 
To draw in gallants that wear spurs: the rest 
They ‘ll seem to follow. 


*That’s a secret, Nab!’ as Captain Face says; and 
some such serviceable secret is revealed in our stolid 
maxim for getting on in shopkeeping. Whoever may 
have a fancy to try it by itself, will see how he will 
succeed with it. 
These three specimens of the wisdom of our ances- 
tors and their economical philosophy, may suffice in 
the meantime for the reader’s consideration. Some 
I know, pretend that such saws were not 

made for individuals, or even classes, but for the great 
body of the people; that they are mere deductions 
from the common experience of mankind; that they 
are general rules of life, too brief to detail the con- 
ditions they imply ; and that those conditions are too 
well understood to make the detail necessary. Maybe 
so; but I take things as I find them written down; 
and out of his own mouth I condemn poor Richard. I 
have myself been getting up early all my life, pursuing 
ject after project, but have made no hand of any. 
have tried diligence and idleness day about, but 


seven shops since my apprenticeship expired, and not 
one of them ever kept me. Poor Richard, I say, is a 
greenhorn, and his saws are bosh. 


SOCIAL PROGRESS AT THE. ANTIPODES. 
FIRST ARTICLE. 


Tue traveller is struck at first sight with the fine phy- 
sical development of the New Zealanders. A knowledge 
of their language, and a little familiar intercourse with 
them, will convince him that they also possess a solid 
substratum of sound common sense, and only require 
a corresponding intellectual development to place them 
on a level with the Anglo-Saxon race. In deference 
to European custom, I write New Zealand and New 
Zealanders ; but these terms are absolutely ignored by 
the natives, who are even unable to mounce the 
words, since the letters d, J, s, and z do not exist in 
their language. 
Their practical ethnology, like that of the Chinese, 
is of an extreme simplicity. All mankind are divided 
into two classes—namely, Maoris, or natives of what 
we call New Zealand, and Pakehas, or strangers. The 
words Maori and Pakeha are of frequent occurrence 
at the antipodes, and have some peculiar applications. 
Common spring-water is called wai maori—that is, 
maori or native water; while ardent spirits are desig- 
nated as wai piro, or, in euphuistical English, strong- 
smelling water. While examining a heavy wooden 
spear, twenty-five feet long, which I had drawn out 
from under the eaves of the roof of a chief’s house, his 
wife condescended to inform me that it was ‘he pu 
Maori’ (a Maori gun). 
The settlers who have picked up a smattering of the 
Maori language, will tell you that Pakeha means a 
white man; but I have known it frequently applied 
by the natives themselves to African and West-Indian 
negroes, beside whose sable skins the imbrowned 
Maori seemed only a darkish variety of the pale-face. 
The ordinary mode of interchanging a casual greet- 
ing among the Maoris is very characteristic of their 
plain common sense. They do not say: ‘How do you 
do?’ or ‘How do you carry yourself?’ or ‘ How that 
goes he?’ (comment ca va-t-il?) Such unmeaning 
phrases are employed only by the most highly-civilised 
nations. ‘The Maori approaches with his usual frank 
and independent bearing, with a natural smile that 
discloses teeth of perfect regularity and whiteness, 
gives you a hearty shake of the hand, and exclaims 
simply: ‘Tena koe!’ (that’s you!) He knows that 
the whole philosophy of casual greetings consists in 
the acknowledgment of acquaintanceship ; he expresses 
this recognition in a formula at once simple and sufli- 
cient; while he shews by the smile that brightens his 
usually impassive features, and by the sparkle which 
lights up his fine dark eyes, that he is glad to see you 
and to be recognised by you. ‘Tena koe!’ is the 
invariable salutation on ordinary occasions; but when 
friends meet after a considerable absence, a ceremony 
more impressive than a mere recognition takes place. 
Sitting down, embracing, crying (tangi), and moaning, 
the two friends keep up a continuous rubbing of noses 
(hongi), which sometimes lasts half-an-hour. The 
tangi gives to the meeting an air of the deepest 
emotion ; the hongi seems indicative of extreme friend- 
ship; it is also considered an inviolable pledge of pro- 
tection and safety when given by a host to his intended 
guest. In the evening of a long day of toilsome 
marching over rugged mountains, and painful scram- 
bling through deep precipitous ravines, in a country 
whose inhabitants have scarcely ceased to be regarded 
as treacherous savages and fierce cannibals, when 
approaching some secluded pah, on which depended my 
hopes of refreshment and rest for the night, I have 


neither was the mother of good-luck. I have kept 


often given the customary premonitory shouts, and 


obtaining quick and profitable returns. But if he has | [i 
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nervous anxiety until the old chief of the 
came fort! and tho 
mystical nasal touches which guaranteed a friendly 


On one important subject, however, the notions of 
the Maoris appear quite irreconcilable with their 
usual good sense. They seem to have no idea of a 
man’s dying either from natural exhaustion and mere 
old age, or from slow chronic disease. 

Their language contains only one word (mate) to 
express both that a man is ill and dead. Indeed, 
you cannot be certain that a man is dead, unless the 
informant states that he is also ngaro, or hidden, and 
buried. It is probable that, until within the’ last 
twenty or thirty years, it was rare for a Maori to die 
a natural death. His troubled life was passed in an 
unceasing succession of skirmishes, surprises, and 
pitched battles, till in one of these he ultimately met 
his untimely fate, and was duly consigned by his 
conquerors’ to a ‘copper Maori,’ or native oven, and 
straightway cooked secundum artem. When the excep- 
tional case occurred of a Maori being struck down by 
disease in the flower of his days, the invisible cause of 
his death was found in the malignant influence of some 
chief, or —_ biomes) of a hostile tribe, by whom 
the deceased ad been bewitched (makutu). His 
friends le exacted wtu, or satisfaction, and 
deadly feuds were thus engendered and continued. 
Two years ago, a war was on the eve of breaking out 
in Hawke’s Bay, between the tribes of te-Hapuku (the 
Codfish) and te-Moana-nui (the Great Ocean), the two 
leading chiefs of the district, on the oceasion of the 
death of young Karanma (Cranmer), the eldest son 
of te-Hapuku. Having made too free a use of the 
Pakehas’ wai piro, poor Karanma was carried off 
during an attack of delirium tremens, and in his 
frenzied ravings accused te-Moana-nui of having 
makutued him. Whereupon te-Moana-nui became 
desperately mate, and said he had been makwtacd 
by his old enemy te-Hapuku. This tt 
might be a ruse to bring up the members of his tribe 
to the fighting-point. Fortunately, however, the 
founder of the European colony in that district pos- 
sessed well-deserved influence with both, the rival 
wizards, and the threatened hostilities were prevented. 
There are not wanting instances of Maoris moping 
themselves to death, when they have imagined that 
they have been makutued. 

Now, makutu may serve to account for death in a 
few isolated cases, but it will not suffice to explain the 
wide-spread mortality which accompanies epidemics. 
Such visitations must tend greatly to shake the belief 
in the makutu superstition. About two years ago, 
the Maoris of the Northern Island were decimated for 
the first time by a general epidemic. An aggravated 
combination of influenza, measles, and low typhoid 
fever, had previously been very fatal among the young 
colonists of Tasmania, the country nearest to New 
Zealand. From Hobart-Town the scourge was carried 
to Auckland by an American vessel, one of the pas- 
sengers having had the disease on the voyage. Soon 
afterwards, great numbers of the Maoris in Mechanics’ 
Bay—the Maori quartier at Auckland—were affected 
by this complication of diseases, and many died. Hence 
the epidemic spread gradually over the whole island, 
even to Wellington, its southern extremity. In every 
enclosed pah and open kainga there was weeping and 
wailing, feasting, firing of muskets, and cutting of the 
flesh with shells, in accordance with Maori mourning 
rites, which partake not a little of the demonstrative 
character of an Irish wake, barring the fighting. 

Whenever an old chief, or the son of a chief, had 
succumbed to the epidemic, the friends and relatives 
congregated from all quarters to hold a festive tangi- 
hanga, or wake. At such great gatherings, the con- 
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to more remote districts. A marked instance of such 
great tangihanga took place —e in honour 
of the renowned old warrior A 

The habits of the Maoris aie them obnoxious to 
contagious febrile diseases. They are very remiss in 
the matter of personal cleanliness, at careless in 
everything that regards the poner health, as might 
be anticipated where death by disease is attributed 
to witchcraft. They are extremely capricious in the 
nature and quantity of their clothing, which varies in 
the same person, and often on the same day, from 
zero or absolute nudity, through the several degrees 
of a blanket, a shirt and blanket, a blanket and 
trousers, &c., up to the maximum number of gar- 
ments which constitute a full European costume. 
And these sudden changes in the quantity of cor- 
poreal covering are generally dictated by vanity and 
whim, rather than by any fluctuations of the weather. 
But the great predisposing cause to disease is the 
Maori dwelling-house, which still retains, in all pro- 
bability, the identical type given to it by the original 
colonists from the sunny islands of the tropics, when 
they first experienced the rude blasts and chilling 
rains of a New Zealand winter. The floor of the 
whare punt, or closed house, as it is significantly 
called, is sunk a foot or two below the surface of the 
ground, and the roof rises at about an equal height 
above it. An erect position is only praeticable just 
under the roof-tree. The only apertures are a very 
small doorway, about three feet and a half high, and a 
little oblong hole for light, both in front: these are 
carefully closed by wooden slides at night. A fire of 
wood blazes on the middle of the earthen floor, to give 
warmth in winter, and to drive off the mosquitoes in 
summer, for the food is invariably cooked in a special 
cook-house. Around this fire the Maoris lie prostrate, 
chatting or sleeping, without raising the head much 
above the floor, on account of the stifling and bitter 
fumes of the imperfectly dried wood, which have no 
other outlet than the interstices among the reeds, &c., 
that cover the roof. In such sunken, overcrowded, 
dark, unventilated, smoky hot-houses are passed, on 
an average, twelve hours out of twenty-four during 
six months of the year. It is scarcely necessary to 
add, that scrofulous affections, pulmonary complaints, 
and diseases of the eyes, are very common among the 
Maoris. The recent epidemic had fallen on the land 
during the autumn and winter, and its fatal effects 
were fearfully increased by the indiscriminate huddling 
together of the healthy and diseased in the dismal 
underground heated whares punis. 

Not long after this baneful cloud had overshadowed 
the country, I was called upon to assist in initiating 
certain sanitary measures, which the leading chiefs of 
the district, with characteristic good sense, had deter- 
mined to adopt. A deputation from this self-constituted 
board of health found me sketching on the top of a 
fern-clad clay-hill. Before me was the Hawke’s Bay 
of Cook, shut in to the southward by Cape Kidnapper 
and the precipitous mountains which form the patri- 
mony of te-Moana-nui; and to the northward by Table 
Cape, and the huge Whakapunake Mountain, said to 
be still inhabited by the gigantic Moa. Behind lay the 
long level swampy plain of Ahuriri, stretching far 
away inland, until it is confounded with the lower 
flanks of the lofty Ruahine range, the backbone of the 
island, whose highest ridges are clothed with eternal 
snow. On the banks of the various rivers that meander 
through this fine plain, are the several pahs (enclosed 
forts) and kaingas (open villages) of the chiefs of the 
Ahuriri district. 

After transferring to my drawing the various patches 
of local colour in the landscape, and trying to catch the 
transient effect of the purple cloud-shadows sweeping 


tagion or infection was communicated, and propagated 


rapidly over the sunlit sea, I was watching with 
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The days of shark-oil and ochre are passed away— 
and mats are laid aside. Their dress consists 


when corn is at war-prices! In another generation, 
even the tattoo, that distinctive mark of a savage, will 
have entirely disappeared here. The missionaries have 
very proper'y interdicted the custom, and the present 
young men and women have escaped this torture. On 
account of the severe inflammation which attends the 
process, a small portion only of the face was operated 
upon at one time. Most of the middle-aged men of 
the present time, such as Noah, Karaitiana, and 
Tarehah, seem to have become Christians before the 
tattoo was complete, some of the pattern being filled in, 
while the rest is only traced in outline, so that their 
faces give you the idea of a proof of a half-finished 
engraving. In this district, te-Hapuku and Puhara 
are the only persons whose faces are completely covered 
with the deeply punctured flowering of the perfect 

moko of a great Lcaen chief of the olden time. 
Dismounting, the sanitary commissioners gave me 
shake of the hand, and formula ‘tena 


koe’ of recognition. Either from curiosity or courtesy, 
they inspected my sketch with admiring exclamations 
of ‘ Ka pai,’ ‘Ka nui pai’ (It’s good—it’s very good). 


For Tarehah, I knew that the scene had a direct per- 
sonal interest. In the immediate foreground was a high 
cliff whose — summit shewed traces of former 
forti p trenches cut off this ancient out- 
work from the ror me Near the gravel-bed which 
formed so treacherous a covering to the colony of 
cockles, lay a low flat island, enclosed by strong 
palisades, among which at intervals rose high in the 
air several of those grimly grotesque wooden warriors 
which always grin defiance from the exterior defences 
of a Maori citadel. 

In Tarehah’s boyhood, an army of 7000 Waikatos, 
armed with muskets, had driven his people from this 
fortified cliff to their last refuge, the island pah. The 

juers were constructing pontoons of bulrushes 
{raupo) to cross over, when the doomed fugitives, 
anxious to save the heirs (arikis) of their chiefs, 
conducted Tarehah and a girl of noble descent to the 
opposite side of the island, whence they swam across 
the mouth of the river, and ran along some miles of 
sea-beach to a friendly pah at Petone. Their brave 
friends meanwhile covered their retreat by an obstinate 
and prolonged resistance, which ended in an indiscri- 
minate and unsparing massacre. numerous 
circular depressions on the sloping green below, still 
indicate the sites of the ovens which prepared the 


account of her illustrious descent, 

queen (te-Kwini); and always goes abroad in 

able state, on a fine white horse, with English eke 
side-saddle, &c. She is tall and queenly, with lips 
tattooed blue; wears a ring with a large precious 

on her finger; and a tooth of the Mako shark dangling 
from her ear. When at Wellington, a few years ago, 
treating with government for the sale of a large block 
of land, Madame Puhara figured as the queen of 
Aburiri in a royal dress of black velvet. 

During this memorable raid of the Waikatos there 
fell more than five hundred fighting-men of Ahuriri. 
Some small tribes were annihilated, and others are 
now represented by two or three men. Te-Hapuku 
and his people were closely besieged at Table Cape, 
and reduced to eat sea-weed and clay. A large reliev- 
ing army from Poverty Bay was ao nee routed 
are ag in a pitched battle on the long sandy 
beach at the Mahia. 

These disasters had made the survivors extremely 
sensitive with respect to everything tending to diminish 
their numbers. Children were cherished with anxious 
care, and no more women were allowed to live with 
Pakehas. The fatal epidemic had stimulated this 
morbid feeling, and produced a lively apprehension of 
the ultimate extinction of their race. 

Karaitiana unfolded the object of their visit to me 
in a formal speech (korero). They had determined to 
abolish the whare i—‘ka kino,’ it was bad; and 
meant to build a town on the banks of the Ngaruroro 
River, on land belonging to Karaitiana. The houses 
were to be Pakeha houses, with large doors and 
windows, fireplaces and chimneys, and bedsteads 
raised above the ground. A plot of land would be 
set aside for a church and parsonage. In this town 
would be assembled all the tribes of te-Moana-nui’s 
party. Though very near to Pa-kowhai, the head- 
quarters of te-Hapuku, their town was not to be fenced 
in or fortified. It was to be a kainga, and not a pah. 
Their objects were health, union, and peace. Being 
reputed a tangata mohio, or knowing man, they had 
come to ask me to give them a plan for their new 
Pakeha houses, and to survey and stake out the 

for the town. 

I readily acceded to this flattering request, although 
painfully conscious at the moment that my college 
course had not included the arts of domestic archi- 
tecture or practical surveying. I knew, however, that 
I could rely on the advice of my worthy host, the 
aforesaid founder of the European colony of this dis- 
trict, who would adapt my plans to the character and 
habits of the natives, and by his approval, secure their 
adoption. 

The pahs and kaingas of te-Moana-nui, Noah, and 


tonga or souther, the coldest and 

most violent wind of the antipodes. The continuous 
possession of their lands can be traced back through 
many generations of ancestors; it is therefore certain 
that the fathers and grandfathers of my Ahuriri 
friends were the principal actors in that remarkable 
scene described by Cook, which took place here ninety 
years ago, on a fine sunny Sunday, when the ‘Indians’ 
came out in their large war-canoes to brave the pioneers 
in the good ship Endeavour, and when some of them 
were bold enough to snatch from the main-chains the 
boy Tayeto, son of Tupia of Tahiti, and carry him 
off, doubtless to make a savoury addition to their 
Sunday’ sdinner. This incident caused Captain Cook 
to give the appellation Cape Kidnapper to the adjoin- 
ing headland. The sons and grandsons of these 
dreadful ‘Indian’ kidnappers and cannibals are now 
sober, industrious, and moral Christians, who read a 


inhuman feast of the conquering Waikatos. The girl 


good deal, and write more, corresponding with their 
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interest the sagacious proceedings of a flock of black- | who escaped with Tarehah is now the wahine tapu, or 
winged gulls (karoro) busily employed in digging | head-wife, of Puhara, the brother of te-Hapuku. On 
. cockles from a gravel-bed just uncovered by the receding 
tide. Each successful digger rose into the air to a 
height of twenty or thirty feet, opened his bill, and 
let fall a captive bivalve, which he followed closely 
; during its descent. If the shell was not fractured by 
the fall, the process was repeated, until a sufficient 
breach was effected to allow of the extraction of the 
savoury mollusk. 
The dull clatter of unshod hoofs announced the 
approaching party, which comprised the chiefs, or 
oe Karaitiana, Noah, Tarehah and his nephew, 
Paoro, the representatives of the tribes in alliance 
with te-Moana-nui. If the reader’s ideas of a New 
Zealand chief are drawn from the treatise on the 
New Zealanders and similar works published some 
years ago by the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge, he will form a very incorrect notion of 
the appearance of the five equestrians that were 
wi | 
of cloth caps, cabbage-tree hats, or wide-awakes, plain 
gray shooting-coats, fustian trousers, leather leggings, 
f and strong hobnailed boots. They resemble a group 
of stout, hearty English farmers returning from market 
| | 
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s Karaitiana, all lie not far apart, sheltered by Cape 
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distant friends by letter (pukapuka), who have family- 
worship in their pahs daily, and who are now most 
to 


peace and good-will with their fellow-men. 


A FEW WORDS TO TOURISTS. 
Ar this season of the year, when so many of our 
an Sting the purses of Swiss innkeepers, 
and raising the dividends of innumerable foreign 
railways, a few practical hints may not be entirely 


no 
ances. To listen to these travellers’ tales, you 
would shudder at the depravity of your species; 
the infamous practices of roguish landlords, and the 
swindling propensities of people in general, would bring 
to Edgar Poe’s dismal conclusion, that ‘society 
ot principally composed of villains.’ Of course, any 
argument would be worse than useless with gentlemen 
of such strong opinions as these: all we can say 
is, that our own observation by no means corroborates 
their statement, that 


The Jews are ali Germans, the Germans all Jews. 
It is not, therefore, these inveterate grievance- 


tourists, who have every desire to enjoy themselves, 
and to put up with any little inconveniences they may 
meet with in an ungrumbling spirit. For the benefit 
of such friends as these, we will string together half-a- 
dozen observations, which, if attended to, will, we doubt 
not, add materially to their comfort. 

One of the most grievous complaints raised against 
our continental brethren is, that they are extortionate 
in their dealings with us poor islanders, and make 
a marked difference in this respect between us and 
their own people. Now, to a certain limited extent, 
this is true; but the reason for it is very obvious. 
Some years ago, the roving Englishman was generally 
@ person of great dignity, moving about with all the 
pomp of couriers and travelling-carriages. Such a 
person naturally inspired awe. The courier told such 
marvellous tales of his master’s vast possessions—his 
leagues of coal-mines and acres of cotton-factories— 
that no wonder the host of a little hotel thought 
he might with impunity draw up a higher tariff for 
this grand seigneur, than for his poorer guests, espe- 
cially as milor was but a bird of passage, and rather 
troublesome to boot. In those days, English gold 
flowed like water along the grand route of Europe; it 
was the pride of our nobles and rich commoners to 
uphold the notion, that London was paved with that 
metal, and that we were a nation made of money. 
Only rich men thought of leaving their own island; 

the middle classes were content with a trip to Rams- 
gate, or, at furthest, a jaunt into Wales. But time— 
that great rev ought steam, and steam 
brought steam-boats and railways; and these latter 
brought hosts of Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons—all 
anxious to see with their own eyes ‘the castled crag 
of Drachenfels,’ and to gaze on those 

Peasant girls with deep blue eyes, 

And hands which offer early fiowers, 


whose fairy images had long their susceptible 
imaginations, Now, no sooner did these adventurous 


erect improved dwelling-houses, to onan Marq 


mongers 
we address, but, as we hope, a far larger class of | dine 


began to disappear, or to seck out less beaten 
tracks. It would never do for the Most Noble the 
uis of Stoneystare to be seen sitting at the same 


A German grand-duke might perhaps permit such a 
proceeding, but a British peer of the realm, sir, ought 
never to forget his —- to this extent. So, after 
levelling a few hearty oaths at the impertinence of 
certain low fellows, who dared to come between the 
wind and his nobility, the respected Stoneystare took 
himself off in a huff to some inaccessible hamlet in the 
Pyrenees, where he was for a time beyond the reach 
of canaille tourists. But the evil he had done lived 
after him. The tribe of landlords could not all at 
once conceive that their new guests were an entirely 
different class of mortals from the old ones, and they 
accounted for the change in expenditure by all sorts 
of ridiculous reasons. 

Gradually, however, this idea of John Bull’s inex- 
haustible purse has given way | to more correct notions ; 
and it is now generally a man’s own fault if he meets 
with much imposition. A tinge of the old feeling 
doubtless remains, but it is very slight, the race of 
extortioners having transferred their affections to 
our American cousins and their friends the Russian 
boyards. Odd that the descendants of the Pilgrim 
Fathers should have replaced the traditional milor of 
French comedy ; but it is even so. 

Whilst, however, this beneficial change has taken 

place, and an English gentleman is no longer looked 
upon as a lawful object of plunder, still there are 
several reasons why he will always find his expenses 
greater than those incurred by most other travellers. 
In the first place, he is much more exacting. He can’t 

at one o'clock like the other guests; neither can 

he drink their very thin wines, nor feel quite content 
with their ordinary fare, therefore a distinct table 
@hdte has to be prepared for him in the afternoon; 
and if he knew the objection all cooks and waiters 
have to this second edition, he would no longer wonder 
at his host charging him rather more than for the 
usual dinner. Then again, with all due respect be 
it said, he too generally speaks foreign tongues, like 
Chaucer’s Prioress, 
After the scole of Stratford atte bowe, 
For Frenche of Paris was to hire unknowe ; 


and consequently a costly establishment of interpreters 
has to be maintained for his convenience. But without 
wearying our readers with a catalogue of his peculiari- 
ties, we trust we have said enough to shew that the 
Englishman is usually a more expensive tourist than 
the inhabitant of other countries. If, however, he 
can manage when in Rome to do as the Romans do, 
we verily believe his bills will be no heavier than 
theirs. And this leads us to our promised advice. 

Before quitting England, provide yourself with one 
of Mr Murray’s invaluable guide-books for the country 
you intend visiting, and don’t be laughed ont of this 
by any poor jokes. These works are so carefully 
written, and so superior to anything of the kind pub- 
lished abroad, that we have met with Frenchmen who 
never think of travelling in their own country without 
one of them. Be careful to have your passport accu- 
rately drawn up, and see that the proper signatures 
are attached: we have known much inconvenience 
arise from the omission of an apparently insignificant 
visé. Make a point*of always keeping this document 
in one place, say the breast-pocket of your coat; you 
will thus be able, without trouble, to lay your ‘hand 
upon it whenever it may be required; and instances 
have occurred of travellers being compelled to get out 
of the maile poste, and sacrifice their fare, for no other 
reason than that their passports were carefully hidden 


spirits arrive, than the old class of travellers gradually 


in the depths of some cumbrous portmanteau, and the 
coach could not stop long enough to enable the luckless 
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thrown away on any of our readers meditating a | 
trip across the Channel; and we are led to offer i: 
these remarks from the conviction—based on a pretty | 
long experience—that half the annoyances and disap- it 
pointments of travelling on the continent arise from 
easily obviated causes. We constantly meet with 
people who ‘have brought back from their rambles | 
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to search for their papers. On arriving at 
s hetel, if you are in any sort of doubt, ask the land- 
lord whether this certificate of respectability is quite 
en regle for the next stage; if not, the commission«re of 
the establishment will be happy, for the sake of a small 
gratuity, to see that it is properly visé. Recollect 
that these precautions, trivial as they may appear, are 
absolutely necessary. Neglect of them often causes 
great annoyance; and in some of the Italian states, 
travellers have frequently got into serious trouble from 
carelessness of this sort. It is not an agreeable thing 
to be compelled to retrace your steps some thirty or 
cee fame or to be shut up in a dismal village for two 
or days, simply because you have omitted to pro- 
cure the signature of some wretched little functionary 
of the Grand-duke of Tuscany. Never, as you value 
your peace of mind, carry contraband goods in your 
portmanteau. The little you gain by smuggling is 
not worth the constant fear of detection; and there 
is nothing more humiliating to a sensitive man than 
the subterfuges he is compelled to have recourse to, in 
order to elude the custom-house authorities. In the 
Austrian, Neapolitan, and Papal states, be carefui in 
the selection of your literature. You may easily, by 
applying to the minister of these countries, get a list 
forbidden books, which will guide you in your 
choice of a travelling library. Also be 
expressing your opinions concerning political matters. 
Recollect that an expensive staff of spies is supported 
for the purpose of watching your movements; and 
these spies, being chiefly men of very indifferent 
character, will hesitate at no means, however un- 
worthy, to lead you on into conversation, in order to 
entrap you. They will probably commence by abusing 
the government in pretty strong language, and then 
endeavour to rouse your indignation by enumerating 
instances of its iniquities. Stephens, the American 
traveller, relates an anecdote of this species which 
occurred to himself in Moscow. A lady in one of 
the boxes of the opera had attracted his attention by 
her extreme beauty, and in order to have a better view 
of her, he moved his seat, whereupon a Russian official 
commanded him to resume it. Paying no attention 
to this rough summons, it was repeated in harsher 
and more guttural Russian than before; upon which a 
tall fine-looking man came up and ordered the fellow 
to go about his business, cursing him and all his 
compatriots, from the emperor downwards, as a set of 
canaille. He then chatted in the most friendly manner 
possible with the American, offering to introduce him 
to the celebrities of the green-room, and concluding by 
an invitation to a petit souper in one of the fashionable 
restaurants. This turned out to be a French- 
man paid by the Russian government for the purpose 
of watching all foreigners; and it was well for Mr 
Stephens that he had not been led into making any 
observations adverse to the Muscovite. These secret 
agents, being in the receipt of liberal salaries, think it 
necessary, every now and then, to discover conspiracies, 
and to pounce down upon disaffected people, in order 
to prove their vigilance; hence their eagerness to 
catch the unwary traveller. 

In visiting places of amusement abroad, do not wear 
any very outré habiliments. Because foreigners are 
less stringent than ourselves in their rules of dress at 
the opera, it is no reason why we should shock their 
sense of propriety by arriving in a pepper-and-salt 
shooting-coat or a Scotch plaid. Conduct of this sort 
annoys them more than we imagine; they view it in 
the light of an insult, and say, that if one of their 
countrymen were to present himself in a similar 
costume at the doors of Her Majesty’s Theatre, he 
would be instantly turned back. ‘They do not desire 
to impose any absurd regulations regarding a gentle- 
man’s dress: they leave that to his own taste; but 
they certainly do expect that when he takes his seat 


by the side of elegantly clad ladies, he will at least 
appear in suitable attire. This disregard of the con- 
venances of life has recently been strongly stigmatised 
in Paris, where English travellers have been seen in 
the stalls of the opera dressed in the most grotesque 
fashion. Why our fellow-countrymen, quiet dressers 
enough at home, should immediately, on crossing the 
Channel, disguise themselves in all sorts of abominable 
plaids and stripes, we never could divine. A dress- 
coat and pair of black trousers occupy but little room, 
and are always useful. A red coat, if you happen to 
belong to any militia regiment, will do good service 
at court-balls and receptions, otherwise, it is a bore; 
and as for the Highland garb, picturesque as it 
undoubtedly is, we once knew a gallant officer—now 
a distinguished man in the east—refused admission 
to a public entertainment on account of his too close 
resemblance to the style of Rob Roy. 

In frequenting foreign churches, similar rules of 
propriety are applicable. It has a bad effect to see 
the group of tourists, during the celebration of mass, 
walking about and criticising, in an audible voice, the 
paintings, architecture, or ceremonies they are witness- 
ing. We should be scandalised at home if strangers 
were to do the same thing. Amongst minor, but by 
no means unimportant matters, the habit of moving 


of | the hat on entering a shop may be mentioned. This 


courtesy is so invariably adopted, particularly in 
Germany, that non-compliance with it will be consid- 
ered as an affront, and consequently the traveller who 
fails in paying this mark of respect must feel no dis- 
appointment should he find himself but indifferently 
served. Shopkeepers, moreover, hold a better rank in 
society on the continent than with us: the same may 
be said of hotel-keepers, many of whom are men of 
highly cultivated minds and polished manners. In 
fact, social life is more democratic abroad than in 
England; and therefore those marked distinctions 
which we are accustomed to at home, are not to be 
found elsewhere. At a German réunion, you will meet 
with respectable members of all classes—except, by 
the way, the Jews, who are terribly tabooed. Only 
two summers ago, at a table d’héte dinner on the 
Rhine, a gentleman asked his neighbour to have the 
goodness to pass the salt-cellar. The person thus 
addressed looked at his companion for an instant, 
whilst in the act of complying with his request, and 
replied, with a courteous inclination of the head: 
* Avec plaisir, sire.’ It was the King of Wiirtemberg 
who wanted the salt for his potatoes. 

One little bit of useful advice we must give our 
friends on parting, and that is, never to order dinner, 
at a hotel, in their own rooms, unless money be an 
object of no importance. Of course, when ladies are 
concerned, it is another affair; but even in that case, 
the table d’héte is generally to be preferred: that is, 
of course, supposing them to be protected by a gentle- 
man—otherwise, decidedly not. We would, moreover, 
recommend English ladies travelling alone, to confine 
themselves to the high roads and the best hotels. 
The provinces of France should be avoided, both on 
account of the wretched accommodation and the 
company they are likely to encounter, being chiefly 
composed of commis voyageurs—a proverbially offensive 
set of men. .Of course, the same applies with greater 
force to some other countries. Spain, for example, is 
not to be thought of, notwithstanding the fact of two 
ladies of our acquaintance fighting their way most 
gallantly to the Alhambra, and meeting nothing but 
civility on the road. In conclusion, let every tourist, 
however humble, recollect that, to a certain extent, 
he is ‘a representative man ;’ that from his conduct, 
foreigners will naturally judge of his fellow-country- 
men at home ; and therefore, that he should do nothing 
calculated to reflect ridicule on the land of his birth. 
Half the preposterous ideas entertained of England 
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gome years ago, arose from the absurd conduct of 
English travellers. 

A spirit of forbearance and courtesy, an evident 
desire to be pleased, and a regard to the susceptibilities 
of others, will do more towards creating a favourable 
impression of your own country, than all the pomp, 
lavish expenditure, and aristocratic hauteur of your 
Marquises of Stoneystare. And now, gentle friend, 
the cab is at the door, your portmanteau is snugly 
packed inside, and we will delay you no longer. 
voyage ! 


KIRKE WEBBE, 
THE PRIVATEER CAPTAIN, 
CHAPTER VI. 


REMORSE, or, more accurately, perhaps, the physical 
shock to a youthful slayer’s unaccustomed nerves 
which red-handed homicide, however conventionally 
justifiable or meritorious, must always inflict, did not 
prevent me from falling into a sound sleep, that lasted 
till near twelve o’clock the next day, and might have 
continued longer but for a dreadfully discordant 
noise, which, when it had thoroughly awakened me, I 
made out to be a stave from the then very popular 
song celebrative of the capture of Za Pomone by the 
Arethusa : 

On board, five hundred men did dance, 

The stoutest they could find in France, 

We with two hundred did advance 

On board of the Arethusa— 

The saucy Arethusa— 


and so on, mentally applied, no doubt, to the previous 
night’s business by the singer, a kind of steward’s 
mate, who was putting the cabin to rights, and at the 
same time venting his exultation in that dismal 
manner. 

‘ Hollo there!’ I exclaimed ; ‘leave off that row, will 
‘ou?’ 

m” Oh, is that you, sir?’ replied the fellow. ‘The row, 
bless you, is over long ago, whilst you was a sweetly 
sleepin’, sir. And the skipper as is, sir, Mr Dowling, 
told me to be sure and give you his compliments when 
you woke, and say he was afeared you mout have 
taken rayther too much caudle afore turnin’ in last 
night, seein’ as how you slept so long.’ 

‘Tell Mr Dowling, with my compliments, he is an 
impudent rascal, and that you are another.’ 

‘Thank ye kindly, sir. We are all that, as you say, 
) and more besides, as you don’t know on; but if it’s the 
jsame to you, I'd rather you took the message and 
| what follers, yourself.’ 

Evidently I had fallen to a very low figure in Scout 
estimation; and as it did not seem likely I should 
| gain much by a further interchange of compliments, I 
| sprang out of the cot-hammock, and, changing the 
| subject, asked where Mr Harry Webbe might be. 

| On deck, sir, now; but goin’ ashore presently.’ 

| ‘Going on shore is he? And what shore, pray ?’ 

‘Jarsey, sir. ‘The Scout has brought up in the 
roads till the tide serves to go into harbour.’ 

* All right; and as you are going on deck, you can 
tell Mr Webbe that I shali be with him in a brace of 
shakes.’ 

I had escaped without a scar or scratch; and not 
only as regarded myself, but all things else, no sign or 
trace of the night’s murderous hurly-burly was visible. 
The water was smooth as glass—so rapidly do the 
tides in the vicinity of the Channel Islands-run down 
the wildest sea—a sun of spring was shining brightly 
through the cabin windows; and when I reached the 
deck, the aspect of ‘ things in general’ was so entirely 
the reverse of what it was a few hours previously, that 
I could almost have fancied I had been the dupe of a 
frightful dream. 


The dead had been flung to the fishes, the wounded 
and prisonets were out of sight below, the deck had 
been swabbed and holy-stoned, damaged rigging set to 
rights, gay flags waved proudly overhead, and 
victorious Scouts, dressed in their best, men as well 
as officers, were lounging about in high feather at 
their victory, and the substantial reward thereof to be 
derived from the sale of the splendid war-brig, with 
her guns, stores, &c., anchored a few fathoms off. 
Both vessels were lying at about the centre of St 
Aubin’s Bay, not far from Elizabeth Castle, a fort 
of some strength, connected with the mainland by a 
causeway dry at low-water, and at that time the 
only defence of St Helier’s port, Fort Regent having 
been only recently commenced. The island militia 
were exercising upon the sands of the bay, crowds of 
spectators thronged every point of vantage whence 
view of the French man-of-war and her captor could 
be obtained, and, to cap the glorification of the exultin; 
Scouts, the lieutenant-governor himself, accompanied 
by half-a-dozen officers in brilliant uniforms, came 
off in a boat to congratulate the conquerors, mere 
privateersmen though they were. 

My a upon deck was nearly simultaneous 
with that of the major-general and suite. Mr Dowling 
received his excellency with all imaginable deference, 
and after a few minutes’ conversation, presented to him 
the ‘real hero’ of the fight, ‘Mr Harry Webbe, son of 
bey Kirke Webbe, and genuine chip of the old 


Yes, and the handsome young charlatan 

the major-general’s compliments with a modest self- 

respecting dignity, enough to make one’s hair stand on 

end at his consummate impudence. However, I choked 

off one of his prettily turned phrases by managing to 

catch his eye as it came trippingly from his 

He stopped suddenly, blushed brick-dust, and extended 

his hand with a sickly smile of friendly recognition. 
‘Another of your brave youths?’ said the general, 

= a condescending glance at my considerably savage 


*O dear, no,’ replied Dowling. ‘Quite another sort 
of article. In fact,’ said he, ‘that young gentleman, 
Mr William Linwood, is only a lodger upon principle 
when there’s fighting to be done.’ 

‘Only a lodger upon principle,’ said the lieutenant- 
governor. ‘I do not comprehend the jest.’ 

‘I will explain it to your excellency,’ said Dowling; 
and proceeded to do so, much to the amusement of the 
general and his suite, as testified by the contemptuous 
smiles with which they honoured me, though I could 
not hear the pro-tem. skipper’s words. 

I was hot as flame, and should, I verily believe, have 
assaulted Dowling, had not Webbe caught me by the 
arm as I was about to march upon the mocking rascal, 
and begged me to favour him with a word or two 
below. 

The young fellow’s grasp and words checked the 
absurd impulse to which I was giving way; and a 
moment’s reflection suflicing to shew me the folly of 
my anger, I answered : 

‘A dozen if you like—have with you.’ 

‘I hope,’ said he, as soon as we were alone, and he 
had secured the door—‘I hope, Mr Linwood, you do 
not repent of the magnanimity of your conduct in my 
behalf; you, that declared you did not esteem “glory” 
at a straw's worth?’ 

‘Magnanimity and glory be smothered in their own 
smoke! True, I volunteered, like a noodle that I was, 
to take your place with the boarders, little dreaming 
that I should thereby brand myself in the eyes of the 
world as an arrant coward! And then you come it 
so confoundedly strong before governors and generals, 
that——_ In short, I find that I have made an enor- 
mous fool of myself—a discovery which, I need hardly 
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say, is apt to preciously ryle a fellow’s temper.’ 
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‘Of what value would your chivalric generosity be 
to me, if I did not receive as of right the honour you 
have won?’ 

* Well, there is something in that, to be sure.’ 

rendered. You are, I know, embarked in a nobler 
| ‘Bosh! humbug! You beat your father himself 
for fine phrases. Plainer words would more forcibly 
impress me. 

‘Well, then, you are endeavouring to unravel and 
character, but his life.’ 

‘That is better. Yes.’ 

*I have the power to greatly aid you in that enter- 
prise; and if you remain faithful to your word in this 
of whomsoever 


itional promise, Mr Harry 
Webbe, though I should have been better pleased if 
your eye, when making it, had more boldly met mine. 
That, however, may be congenital.—I have, however, 
very slight confidence that such a white-livered fellow 
will keep faith with me, now that his own turn is 
served,’ I added, but not till Master Webbe had left 
the cabin. 


ae the tide serving, the 
Scout went into harbour. Je Renard, in attempting to 
do so, grounded between the pierheads, and had to be 
lightened of her guns and stores before she could be 
berthed. That night I slept, as did Webbe, at an inn 
or hotel in the Royal Square, a locality which Copley’s 
i Major 


y 

Harry Webbe left me soon after breakfast, for the 
confessed purpose of sunning his new, but far from 
‘blushing’ honours in Miss Wilson’s smiles. He had 
been gone some three or four hours when a printed 
slip or proof of the Gazette or Chronique de Jersey—I 
forget the exact title of the only newspaper, I believe, 
then published in the island—was sent up to Messieurs 
les Officiers du Scout, with the editor’s compliments, 
- og a polite request that the said messieurs would 

be pleased to correct any error of fact that might 
have inadvertently slipped into the flaming narrative, 
headed—‘ Combat Glorieux entre le Scout, Lettre de 
Marque Anglaise, et Le Renard, Brick de Guerre 
Francais: Héroisme du Jeune Capitaine Anglais, 
Henri Webbe.’ 

Although not one of ‘Messieurs les Officiers du 
Scout,’ I took the liberty of running my eye over the 
proof, and much amused was I at the editor’s magnilo- 
quent exaggeration of the very modest facts, so far as 
I, alias Henri Webbe, was concerned, till I came to the 


Henri Webbe, was the dastard behaviour of one 
William Linwood, who, excusing himself to M. Dowl- 
ing, second of the Scout, under the pleas, that he was 
only a passenger, and, moreover, a coward upon prin- 
ciple (un lache par principe), when the action was about 
to commence, skulked off to bed.’ 

Pleasant reading, upon my word, I mentally ejacu- 
lated. This precious paragraph—which will of course 
go the round of the English papers—will give my 
relatives a delightful notion of my fitness for a mission 
confided to my courage! Very true, unquestionably, 
that I have made a stupendous ass of myself; still, I 
must stop that game at any hazard; and I jumped up 
with the intention of sallying forth to the printing-office, 
and thrashing the publisher within an inch of his life. 
Fortunately, young Webbe returned at the moment, 
in great elation of spirit from his interview with the 
divine Maria. I shewed him the offensive paragraph: 
he immediately volunteered to prevent its ae 
and went off at once for that purpose. 


not he delivered the message I cl 


annoyed me, nevertheless, by shewing the 
extent and working of th the folly I had committed; and 
a haunting fear grew upon me that I should prove 
unequal to the duty I had taken upon myself; that I 
was too volatile, glib, rash! How could one who had 
been fooled by a poor creature like Harry Webbe, 
hope to hold his own with the astute conspirators I 
might have to cope with ? 

Then the non-arrival of Captain Webbe irritated 
me; and so especially did the growing coolness of his 
son. I could scarcely obtain a minute’s speech of the 
fellow, and any hint of a wish to be introduced to Miss 
Wilson, sent him off like a bullet from a gun. Did he, 
judging of me by his own craven instincts, fear I 
should betray him to her whose favour he had declared 
was his sole motive in wishing to acquire, vicariously, 
a reputation for homicidal heroism, to quote his own 
copper-gilt gibberish? At all events, see, converse 
with the young lady I would—displease, anger, enrage 
him as my doing so might. 

It was not difficult to gratify that whim. I obtained 
her address of the waiter who posted his letters: ‘ Miss 
Wilson, at Madame Dupré's, near the Third Tower. 
Martello towers dot—one mile apart—the whole cir- 
cumference of Jersey, and to the Third Tower was a 
pleasant three-mile walk from St Helier, on the road 
to St Aubin—a village near the further extremity of 
the bay of that name. I could introduce myself as 
Webbe’s friend; pretend that I expected to find him 
there—had called, in fact, by his invitation. He would 
never dare to challenge the deception. 

So planned, so done. Watching an opportunity 
when Master Webbe was busily engaged on board the 
Scout, I hastened off in the direction of the Third 
Tower; and in something less than an hour, was quietly 
seated with Madame Dupré and Miss Wilson in the 
front parlour of the former’s neat and pleasant domicile. 
My reception was a friendly one, and much abated the 
ra which raged in my breast against Harry Webbe, 
proving, as it did, that he must have spoken favour- 
ably of me to his charmer and her ancient companion, 
who, altogether unpractised in the conventional ways 
of what is understood by society, thought it the 
simplest thing in life that the acquaintance of their 
friend should introduce himself in the manner I had. 
Madame Dupré seemed to be a good-natured, lively, 
bustling body, notwithstanding her age, which could 
not be far short of seventy; uneducated, but speaking 
both French and English—the latter best—at least 


.| more intelligibly to me—the French of France, as 


taught me by Laborde, not enabling my unaccustomed 
ear to distinguish understandingly the French elements 
which no doubt exist in the island patois. 

There was no need to inquire if such a skin- 
shrivelled, dumpy, bundle of a woman was a relative 
of the fair, elegant, beautiful Maria Wilson; a most 
fascinating person, though, as I soon discovered, of but 
ordinary attainments, and quite untaught in the 
accomplishments which are supposed essential to the 
perfect development of womanly grace and charm. 
No wonder that a fair, healthy complexion, luxuriant 
hair of a golden brown, blue eyes of unfathomable 
depth, a most delicate nose, sweet lovable lips, and 
a distracting figure, should have taken poor Webbe 
captive, or that he was jealous of permitting bachelor- 
eyes to look upon his precious treasure-trove. 

It was not, however, the clear complexion, golden 
brown hair, blue eyes, delicate nose, lovable lips, and 


instant I saw Maria Wilson, interested, fascinated me 
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—an interest, fascination, distinct from love, or the 
dawning of that sentiment. I had been, young as I 
was, too frequently exposed to the influence of those 
charms—though never, perlaps, so harmoniously com- 
bined—to be 4 danger of sudden enslavement by 


those deep blue eyes that enthralled me—the soul- 
shadow, as it were, which from one moment to another 
flitted over, and softened rather than dimmed the 
bright youthful face: a most peculiar sweetly-sad 

expression, which I was positive I had seen before, 
theegh where or when I vainly for a days, 
felt it before, as of my own life! 

An enthusiastic, romantic maiden too, as Harry 
Webbe had intimated; full to overflowing of that 
everlasting fight between the Scout and Le Renard, 
and could, or at least would talk of nothing else. I 
fancy the annoyance and vexation my countenance 
and manner must have at hearing young 
Webbe’s fabulous nothings so outrageously monstered, 
induced the gay-hearted girl—for gay-hearted she 
was, spite of the sunshine broken before — of—to 
prolong the entertainment for my especial beh 

The ultimate effect was, however, widely Rees 


from what either of us contemplated. The avidity of 
the human heart for flattery, even in its best samples, 
is so subtle and eager, that it will detect and appro- 
priate the intoxicating incense from the most apparently 
unpromising sources. Quite natural, therefore, that the 
young lady’s fine reading of the narrative published 
in the Jersey paper, her vibrating voice and musical 
intonation giving to the bombastic rodomontade the 
sound of true eloquence, surprised, interested, flat- 
tered such a feather-headed youngster as I; that my 
imaginary plumes fluttered, dilated like a peacock’s ; 
for was it not really me—not Harry Webbe—she was 
glorifying so delightfully ? Of course, I was quite con- 
scious all the while that the repeated rallying by the 
young hero of the fainting Scouts, the cutting his way 
through Heaven knows how many Frenchmen, to get 
at that unfortunate Captain Le Moine, and end the 
desperate, doubtful contest by one stroke of his vic- 
torious sword, was all bosh, humbug! Still, what 
slight foundation there was for such a fantastic super- 
structure of lies, referred to me unquestionably: I 
felt, moreover, and an extraordinary elation of spirit 
accompanied the conviction, that the lady’s regard 
was for the imaginary Webbe—not the real one—for 
me, in fact! So reconciled, consequently, did I become 
to Maria Wilson’s warrior-enthusiasm, so swiftly did 
my impulsive temperament sympathise therewith, 
that, when suddenly passing from inflated puerility 
to lofty, masculine eloquence, she burst out with: 


Ye mariners of England 

Who guard our native seas, 

Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze; 

Your glorious standard launch again, 
‘To match another foe— 


I leaped at the last lines out of my chair, and with 
eyes filled with tears, fiercely flourished Madame 
Dupré’s parlour-poker round my head, to that lady’s 
wild alarm for her chimney glass and ornaments. So 
easily excitable is boyish enthusiasm by vanity, and a 
beautiful girl ! 

Madame Dupré repaid me for the fright with 
interest. ‘Pray, Mr Linwood,’ said she, ‘do you 
know de name of de young man—what—my good— 
hid himself under de bed when de guns begun to fire ?’ 

Wasn’t I brought up with a round turn? Didn't 
my face burn like red-hot iron beneath Maria Wilson’s 

y conscience-stricken aspect, as she must have 
it? 


‘I hear of him,’ continued the horrid old woman, 
‘in St Helier; but not de name of de brave youth. 
Do you know it, sare?’ 

Before I could convert the choking rage 
throat to articulate at the 


such weapons. No; it was the peculiar expression of | door. 


‘It is Harry!’ exclaimed Maria Wilson, springing to 
the door and opening it. ‘Ha! sir!’ she 
added. ‘Do come in.’ 

Not only young Harry, but old Harry was at the 
door; Captain Kirke Webbe as well as his son! And 
what an astonished start—what a pallor of the young 
fellow’s phiz—what a dark scowl upon the old one’s, as 
they caught sight of me! 

*You—you here, Linwood!’ stammered Webbe the 
younger. 

‘How is this, sir?’ ejaculated Webbe the elder, 
glancing fiercely at his son. 

Only for a moment did Kirke Webbe’s mask slip 
aside. ‘Why,’ he added, with a smile pretty nearly 
compelled to cordiality—‘ why need I ask? William 
Linwood must ever be a welcome guest with the 
friends of Harry Webbe!’ 

The two gentlemen then sat down, and Captain 
Webbe strove to bring about a natural, indifferent 
conversation. It could not be done: we were all 
dumbfounded—in some sort panic-stricken. 

I, for one, by the discovery ‘that the penniless wench, 
Maria Wilson, or Bilson,’ Kirke Webbe had spoken of 
so contemptuously to me, was a young person well 
known to him, and evidently regarded with—what 
shall I say—affection, esteem? no, with’ 
deference! Madame Dupré was also an old and 
intimate friend of his, there could be no doubt. What 
complicated knave’s game was the man playing? 

A question I had no time to pursue. Captain 
Webbe invited me to accompany him forthwith back 
to St Helier; the arrangements he had made in the 
affair I knew of necessitating immediate action. 

I acquiesced; bade adieu to the charming Maria, 
Madame Dupré, and Harry Webbe, and set forth with 
the captain of the Scout. 

He was the first to break silence as we pushed on 
for St Helier. 

‘You have acted nobly, Linwood,’ said he, ‘to my 
son, who has told me all. "He knew it would be quite 
absurd to attempt to throw the dust in my eyes, which 
has, it seems, so completely blinded those who do not 
know him as well as I do. Well, it is a gift that 
makes him rich, and you none the poorer!’ 

‘I am not so sure of that, Captain Webbe.’ 

‘Tut, tut. You will have abundant opportunities for 
establishing a reputation for courage, I promise you. 
The soft-hearted boy has set his soul upon espousing 
Maria Wilson ’—— 

‘Or Bilson,’ I interrupted. 

* Ah, yes, I remember. Since, however, I saw you, I 
have had a conversation with a relative of hers in 
London, which has altogether changed my opinion of 
the proposed match, and I feel obliged to you for 
enabling him to gain the lady’s consent.’ 

‘Under a false pretence!’ 

‘Yes; but that is nothing. He will make a kind 
husband ; and the most romantic maidens, when trans- 
formed into practical wives, soon shake from thei- 
memories the sentimental cobwebs which enthralled 
their nonage. But you and I have more pressing 
matters to attend to. I leave you now by the First 
Tower, and Jersey with you, for St Malo, if possible, 
if not, for Avranches or Granville, to-morrow evening.’ 

‘What is to prevent us from going direct to St 

‘Only His Britannic Majesty's sloop of war, Pelwan, 
Captain Maples, which is, or was, cruising off that = 
Here,’ added Webbe, ‘is my written address: 
Capitaine Verdun, chez M. Josse, Aubergiste, rs 
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Catherine’s Bay.” I shall expect you there to-morrow 
evening by five o'clock at latest.’ 

I promised to be punctual; and we soon afterwards 
separated. 

‘Is Le Capitaine Verdun within?’ I inquired, the 
next evening, of a stout, well seaman, who was 
standing by the door of the public-house pointed out 
to me as that kept by Antoine Josse. 
~ Le voici—I am he,’ was the prompt reply. 

‘The deuce you are! Why, yes, that voice, and — 
By Heaven, it is Webbe!’ 

The captain of the Scout laughed obstreperously. 
*Not an unskilful metamorphosis, eh?’ he said. 
* This black wig, and dyeing my light whiskers of the 
same colour, make a strange difference in a man’s 


appearance.’ 
* That is true, indeed ! This accounts, then, for the 
green tinge of your whiskers?’ 
* Yes, the colouring liquid leaves that tinge. Where 
are your things?’ 
I pointed to a laden porter at some distance off. 
‘Allright. Tell him to bring them here. We are 
off in less than an hour.’ 
*By what means,’ said 
‘do you propose getting to St Malo? I can see the 
French coast plainly enough, but not the vessel that is 
to take us there.’ 
*You soon shall. First, however, let me impress it 
upon your mind, that you are an American youth— 
a native, suppose we say, of Boston, United States. 
In that character, your atrocious French accent will 
cause no surprise. I—please never for one moment 
to ee ~ Renaudin, captain of the French 


mai = exclaimed, ‘ you, Captain Renaudin of 
?” 
‘Just so; and if you take this glass, you will make 
out that gem of a cutter lying in the shadow of the 
French coast, in a line with those two sugar-loaf-shaped 
rocks. A boat you may also observe coming towards 
us, in obedience to the signal flying from my unsus- 
picious friend Josse’s flagstaff.’ 
I looked up to said flagstaff: two English jacks 
were flying, one on a blue, the other on a white 


I was downright ‘mazed,’ as we used to say in the 
Wight, and for the first time a complete sense of the 
perilous nature of the adventure I was engaged in, of 
the desperate, lawless character of the man with whom 
I was associated, by whom I was to be guided through 
that adventure, flashed upon me! 

It was too late, however, to retract—would be 
insanity to shew distrust, hesitation: the die was 
cast, and I must stand the hazard of the throw. The 
French boat reached the shore; our trifling luggage 
was thrown into it; Captain Jules Renaudin and I fol- 
lowed; and after along, weary pull, we stood upon the 
deck of L’Espitgle, a cutter-rigged clipper, mounting 
four guns, and manned by as fierce a set of despera- 
does, judging by their looks, as one would wish to set 
eyes upon; yet all, I saw in a moment, effectively 

under the iron rule of Le Capitaine Renaudin! 

The wind, though light, was fair for St Malo; and 
LT’ Espitgle was quickly slipping through the water 
in direction. ‘If this breeze last,’ remarked 
Captain Jules Renaudin to me, ‘we shall be in St 
Malo by day-dawn, supposing always that the Pelican 

does not snap us by the way.’ 


I, upon rejoining Webbe, 


WORKMANSHIP IN AMERICA. 
Workmanship in America bears all the marks of haste 
and imperfection; has no appearance of finish or minute 
care about it. The marble-veneered palaces of New 
ork often come down by the run. The clippers of New 
England sail well, are 


thousand miles of railways intersect the American conti- 
nent—they cross swamps and mountains, the St Lawrence 
and the Mississippi—but their frail tressel-work is contin- 
ually coming down; their bridges are crazy, their roads 
often unballasted, their whole apparatus flimsy. I need 
not dwell on river and lake steamers; a prudent man 
makes his will before he goes on board. And so it goes 
on, down to the minutest article of domestic use through- 
out this country. There is not a lock that catches, not a 
hinge that turns; knives will not cut, and matches will not 
light. The doors will not shut, the windows will not open; 
and all this is made more striking and provoking by its 
contrast with the pretension to finish and refinement. 
You sit down on a fine velvet sofa, and are startled by 
coming down on a spring as hard as a cricket-ball. hy 
hotel whose doors are creaking and windows gaping, is 
gilt and carpeted like a palace; and the Mississippi steam- 
boat, on which you are snagged or blown up, is gilt and 
painted, and goes twenty miles an hour; you cannot sail 
Stirling’s Letters from the Slave States. 


STANZAS. 


Wuen the trees were green in summer, 
We wandered ‘neath their shade ; 
There gleamed a Jovelight in thine eyes 
Serious and still, which made 

My heart beat loud and fast the while, 
Half pleased and half afraid. 


The leaves were turning red and sere, 
The days were darkening fast, 

When the words of love withheld so long 
Were whispered forth at last, 

And hand in hand, and heart to heart, 
You told me of the past. 


No leaves are on the forest trees, 
But in my heart the while 

There is a sunshine calm and glad, 
Sweeter than summer’s smile, 

And that sweet sunshine of thy love 
Can every grief beguile. 


The flowers will blossom soon again, 
The leaves bud forth once more, 
Summer shall dawn upon the world 
In beauty as before— 
And summer in my heart of hearts 
Shall bloom for evermore. 
M. E. 8. 


CAUTION AS TO LOFTY BUILDINGS. 

Towers, spires, and obelisks of extravagantly great 
height are occasionally erected in England, with appa- 
rently an entire forgetfulness of the danger to which they 
are subjected by earthquakes. ‘Tremors of the surface are 
happily rare with us, insomuch that one or two generations 
sometimes pass without the experience of any such 
phenomena; but it should be kept in mind that they have 
occurred, of such severity as to endanger lofty buildings, 
and therefore may occur again. 1 sometimes feel inclined 
to ask if it was wise to build the Victoria Tower of the new 
palace at Westminster to so great an elevation as three 
hundred feet, with a great archway passing through the 
base, for no longer ago than February 1750, there was a 
shock so much felt at that spot as to make the counsellors 
in the court of King’s Bench, in Westminster Hall, believe 
that the building over their heads was about to fall. The 
shake of November 1755, moreover, agitated many lakes 
in our island; and that of August 1816 twisted a steeple 
at Inverness, "which long remained a striking monument of 
a power in nature which in our country we are but too apt 
to overlook and slight.— Correspondent. 


Printed and Published by W. and R. Cuampens, 47 Pater- 
noster Row, and 339 High Street, Also 
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